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Editorial Note 


We are happy to bring out the combined fifth and sixth volume of OUR 
EDUCATION after a lapse of one year. The fifth volume could not be published 
independently due to some unavoidable circumstances. 


While selecting articles for this volume the major focus was on the diversity of 
subject matter. The first of the lot is a suggested perspective which may be 
fruitfully used to generate new thrust in research on drug abuse. The second 
one is a survey of the teachers’ professional life in two Universities from a 
socialogical point of view. The third article proposes a new educational policy 
for the 21st century. The fourth article critically discusses the concept of 
Emotional Intelligence. The fifth paper is an attempt to correlate achievement 
motivation and mental health. Next twe articles are related to teaching and 
evaluation of teaching. The eighth and ninth articles ‘try to point out a new 
perspective in the understanding of teaching learning process, and the last one 
is on the backward community. 


We are yet to achieve our cherished goal of ‘providing a forum for academic 
communication in our region through this journal. Also we could not publish 
the excerpts of seminar papers presented'by our students some of which were 
of sufficient merit. In order to explore the various facets of educational research 
we shall accept research papers of high merit and also reports of seminars, 
symposia, workshops, book review and such other matters suitable for the 
journal. 


Rita Sinha Pranab Kumar Chakrabarti 
Executive Editor Editor 


Drug Abuse and Child Rearing Practices : 
A Prospective Field of Research* 


Pranab Kumar Chakrabarti*™ 


Introduction 

Us Department of Health and Human Services conducted a survey about the statistics 
of drug use among the students during a period from 1965 to 1982 and tepore the 
following data (Johnson, Bachman and O' Mallery, 1982) : 

Table 1. Percentage of students using various drugs 





Category ° = 7 Percent 


Heroin 1.2 
Other Opiates 10 
Tranquilisers 14 

: Hallucinogens 18 
Stimulates . i š 28 ' 
Cocaine eae ' 16 
Inhalants 18 
Sedatives ° 15, 
Marijuana — 59` 
Cigerette =. 770 
Alcohol i niin a 952 


MI 





: A 

Even if cigerette and alcohol are excluded from the list, ‘tt remains “analis a dreadful 
picture about the rampant use of drugs.by US students. Right:at this moment the present 
author is not in a position to present a ready picture of drug use by the Indian students 
and also it is not essential for the topic that has been. taken up for discussion. But the 
concerned experts are of opinion that the number of drug users'in our student community 
is alarmingly rising. It is useless to debate over the prevalence of addiction; rather it seems 
more important to the psychological characteristics of the addicts. 

A summary of the characteristics of drug users as compared with the nonusers may be 
found in the work of Gelfand, jensen ‘and Drew (1982) which is briefly presented in Table 
given below. é 

Table 2: Characteristics of drug users and nonusers 





Characteristics Users | Nonusers 
1. Family Influences ië 
. (a) Parents | (a) Parents users | _ (a) Parents do not. 
(b) Religion an (b) Not religious — (b) Religious 





Paper presented in the symposum — Psychological and Educational Aspects of Durg Add ction. 
79th Indian Science Congress at M. S. University; Baroda, January 3-8 1992, 
Professor and: Head, Department of Education, Calcutta University:. < « ss 
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(c) Values j (c) Non-traditional values < (c) Traditional values 
(d) Conflicts (d) More Family conflicts (d) Less family conflicts 
2. Peer influence 


(a) Peer drug use (a) Best friend user (a) Best friend -Nounser 
(b) Peer power (b) Peers more influential (b) Parents more 
. influential 
3. Individual factors 
(a) Opportunity (a) Opportunitv to take (a) Least Opportunity 
| drug I to take drug 
(b) History (b) Good drug experience (b) Unpleasant drug 
Ai I experience 
(c) Adjustment (c) Adjustment problems (c) Superior Adjustment 
(d) Attitude towards (d) More rebelious and (d) More conforming 
authority ` questioning 
(e) Tolerance of (e) Less ‘tolerant (e) More tolerant 
‘deviance 
(f) Deviant behaviour (f) More deviant : (f) More conforming 
behaviour behaviour 
(g) ‘Academic (g) Less concerned (g) More concerned 
achievement about achievement about achievement 





Jensen et. al. (1982) also noted that ‘heavy drug use by parents and peers was related 
to the use of both alcohol and marijuana, with peers and situational factors playing relatively 
more important role in marijuana use. In addition, nonconformist attitudes, liberal political. 
views, truancy, minor delinquent activities, poor academic records and desire to experiment 
with .drugs were related to marijuana use. But, earlier to this study, Brook, Lukoff, and 
Whiteman (1980) found that use of illicit drugs depends less upon stuational factors and 
more upon the response to psychological problems such as depression, anxiety, low self 
esteem or feeling of rejection. They also asserted the factors like peer influence, serious 
delinquent offences, resistance to social authority, social alienation and need to increase self: 
insight to be associated with drug addiction Ñ 

' Kandel (1980) observed that personality changes due to drug use. include, apathy, less 
effectiveness to carry out long term plans, endure frustration, inability to concentrate for 
long ‘periods, follow foutine or -successfully master new material and their verbal facility is 
also impaired both in speaking and writing. Individuals using drugs show greater introver- 
sion, become totally involved with present at the expense of future goals, and demonstrate 
a strong tendency toward regressive, child-like magical thinking. They report a greater 
subjective creativity but less objective productivity. They are subtly withdrawing from ‘the 
challenge of frustrations and vicissitudes of life 


The other side l i 


These excerpts from a few of the numerous studies on the psychosocial problems ' 
related to drug addiction have been presented here only to explore a different perspective 
of the causes and control of drug addiction. It-is evident from the studies mentioned above 
that : 


1. both situational and stable psychological factors are important but there is a debate 
over the relative influence of the two as to the causal variables associated with drug 
use — the debate being a reflection of the similar controversy in personality 
studies : 
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2. drug users undergo certain changes in their personality pattern thereby ind cating 
that these people are more susceptible to change due to their basic instablity or 
low self integration and/or low self esteem : 


and 3. they show some distinct characteristics both in respect of their outward beFaviour 
and instrinsic adjustment, values attitudes, social alienation, parental anc peer 
influences etc. which are significantly different from the nonusers of drugs 


Since many of the factors that have been found to be related to drug use, are acquired 
through the developmental process of the child, is it possible that a developmental 
perspective may provide us with a better insight into the psychological factors ci drug 
addiction? Let us examine. 


Which Developmental Dimension to Choose? 


It has been mentioned earlier that directly or indirectly parental influence plays a very 
significant role in the initiation and persistent use of drugs in many cases. New parental 
influence is best operative through the parenting style or in other words child -earing 
practices. But, speaking very broadly, factors related to child rearing are diverse, complex 
and numerous in number. Obviously, therefore, studies in child rearing include a wide variety 
variables depending upon the objective and main thrust of the research Out of these two 
models appear to be relevant for the present purpose. 


During the 1980’s a large number of studies have recognised that parental perception 
of their child, their ideas and beliefs about child and child rearing play a very importent role 
in child development. Beginning with the works of MoGillicuddy-Delisi (1982), reviews made 
by sigel (1985), Goodnow (1984, 1988) Miller (1988) amply prove the importance of this 
dimension of child rearing in developmental matters. In India, studies of Chakrabart, Kundu 
and Mukhopadhyay (1990a, 1990b) and Chakrabarti and Kundu (1990) support the view 
that parental behaviour regarding parenting style and the corresponding development of the 
child depend largely upon parental perception in general and of specific developmental 
issues of their children. 


Miller (1988) has raised many questions about the child’s cognitive development and 
parental perception which appear to be equally applicable in other areas of develooment. 
Three questions may be restated here due tc their relevance to the present essay 


(1) What is the relation between parental beliefs about specific development end the 
actual development that takes place in the child? 


(2) Does a child develop better when parents are realistic in perception of their child? 


(3) What are the sources from where the parents acquire their ideas about child and 
child development? 


Block, Block and Morrison (1971) initiated a set of studies in which they examimed the 
role of agreement between father and mother in child development Subsequenilr many 
studies including those of the present author show that the question of parental agrzement 
in respect of the perception of their child and development play an important role in the 
actual development of the child. 

Lastly, attention may be focused on the classification of parenting style by Beumrind 
(1966) and Maccoby and Martin (1983). Mukhopadhyay (1991) has convincingly evidenced 
that the three parenting styles in Baumrind’s classification or the two dimensional model 
suggested by Maccoby and Martin (1983) are very closely related to the parental perception. 
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Now we can return to the original topic, that is, research in drug abuse and selection 
of an appropriate developmental perspectives for it. Keeping in mind the three interrelated 
fields or perspectives of research in child rearinq, one can assume the following : 


(1) Behaviour related to any kind of drug abuse can be explained developmentally and 
the relevant developmental factors depend on parents’ perception of their child and 
child development. 


(2) Parenting style of the parents of the drug users are different from the non-users. 


(3) The degree and nature of parental agreement of disagreement in respect of decision 
making process about child rearing practices and perception of the child is related 
to the development of the drug using habits. In other words, in a multivariate 
research design with drug related behaviours and characteristics as dependent 
variables, the developmental independent variables. are expected: to vary along the 
three dimensions mentioned above. 


Are the above assumptions justified? 


More accurately the above question may be asked as - are the above assumptions 
justified for the drug related behaviour and characteristics? Once again some representative 
studies may be cited in support of the assumptions. 


Kropp and Haynes (1987) found that abusive mothers are more likely than comparison 
group of nonbusive mothers to incorrectly identify specific emotional signals and label 
negative affects as positive. Pettit, Dodge and Brown (1988) found that early family 
experience, social problem solving pattern and child’s social competence are highly related. 
It is to be noted in this connection that the drug using adolescents are socially incompetent 
and early childhood experience is highly correlated to the parenting style. Vaughn, Block 
and Block (1988) found that parental agreement on child rearing during early childhood 
` determine the characteristics of adolescents Mandli (1990) reported that parental stress is 
related to the behaviour problems of young children. Carlson (1987) found that the 
depression in children depends, among other things. on the parental child rearing practices 


_ The variables covered in these studies and other similar ones fit directly or indirectly into 
` the dimensions discussed earlier They also cover some of the drug related characteristics 
presented in Table 2. When logically analysed therefore, findings of these studies indicate 
towards the justification of the assumption of three dimensional model of drug related 
parental behaviour. 


The broad hypotheses that may be taken up for testing in the future raspareh projects 
in this area may be. mentioned below by way of suggestion: i 


(1) Parenting styles may be more parent “centred than child nee in the case of drug 
users 


(2) Parents may be more unrealistic about Perception of child and child development 
in the case of drug users. 

(3) There may be more dis agreement koiviċen father and mother.in kev dicisions 
about the drug using adolescents than 'non using ones. ' 


For confirmation or rejection of the hypotheses extensive research is needed. 


Note: In this article no differentiation has been made among the terms drug use, drug 
abuse, drug addiction etc. because it was deemed -irrelevant for me points 
discussed. . . A 
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A Tale of two Universities in West Bengal Professional Perspective. 


S. P. Bħattacharva' 
N. C. Maiti* 


Introduction 


Sociological studies of higher education date back to 1918 when Veblen studied the 
conduct of universities. Max Weber's Lecture on science as vocation in 1947 was also an 
important contribution to this sub-area. Since then colleges and universities had been 
studied as selective agencies (Knapp, 1952), as socializing organizations (Stern, 1962; Pace, 
1964) and as system of roles and relationships (Wilson, 1942; Merton, 1957: Caplow, 
1958). The Robbins’ Committee (1963) identified the following functions of an academic 
in higher education: teaching. research, examination and administration of departmental 
affairs. Other works included within such as advice to and consultation with students on 
their personal problems, meetings of learned societies and conferences; outside the 
university the academics also involved in such as extra-mural teaching, consulting work in 
committees of hearing institutes of government or international agencies. 


The academic role performance of university and college teachers and modernization 
has been studied by various Indian researchers. Singh (1970) studied academic role structure 
and modernization among university teachers of the science and the arts faculties: Chhabra 
(1975) studied. psychological variables related to the morale of the college teachers; Pundlik 
(1970) studied religion in the life of college teachers and came out with the conclusion that 
religion is still a force in the life of the academics. Parooqui (1975) studied the sacio - 
economic background and the pattern recruitment of the academic elite. Gupta (1979) 
investigated the attitudes of the faculty of Agra University towards higher education. Khanna 
(1980) found a great deal of modernization in the Jodhpur University teachers; Chilukala 
(1981) studied the social attitudes of the Indian academic elite; Banerjee and Pylee (1984) 
studied the teachers in higher education-grievances and their redressal. 


From the foregoing discussion, it can be seen that research on university/college 
teachers in India was conducted on particular facets of the teachers of a particular college 
university. After all these studies were done in a piecemeal way. Along with these studies, 
one of the needs may be justified as an empirical study concerning the professional 
characteristics of university teachers of a particular state; besides a comparative study 
between two universities may also be revelatory. To fulfill the second purpose, the present 
study is, therefor, undertaken to look into the professional characteristics of university 
teachers of two universities in the state of West Bengal i.e. university of Calcutta (C.U.) and 
university of North Bengal (N B U). The universities match with the ‘centre-periphery’ 
concept within a state (WB.) divided by nature (Ganga river) and inequalities of develop- 
ment. 


The University of Calcutta was founded in 1857. There are at present 67 teaching 
departments, 6 University colleges and 221 affiliated colleges under the jurisdiction of the 





+ 


Reader and Ex-Head, Department of Education, Culcutta University, Alipore Campus, Calcutta- 27. 
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university with present enrolment about 1.51 lakhs. There are about 610 wholetime 
teachers in this university. 


The University of North Bengal was incorporated under the West Bengal Act XXVII of 
1961. The University has 3 university colleges, 2 constituent colleges and 35 affiliated 
colleges. The total student enrolment at present is about 25 thousand and the present 
faculty strength is about 175 (wholetimers only). 


Objectives 


The objectives of the study may be stated as follows: 


1.0 To compare the selected professional characteristics of teachers of two universities 
in West Bengal i.e. University of Calcutta (C.U.) and University of North Bengal (N 
B U) as regards. 


1.1 Faculty-wise distribution of teachers. 
1.2 Rank-wise distribution of teachers 
13 Student-teacher ratio according to faculty 
1.4 Time spent per week in different roles by the teachers 
1.4.1 Teaching 
1.4.2 Research and Scholorly work 
1.4.3 Preparing question paper and evaluating answerseripts 
1.4.4 Administration 
1.4.5 Time spent per week in different roles by the teachers 
2.0 Professional life situation of teacher. 


Design 


Population and Sample : 


The population for the present study was all the full time teachers of the two 
Universities. 


The respondents were below: 


Professors Readers Lecturers 
CU 100 109 53 
NBU 19 44 87 


Procedure : 


Data were obtained from the pool of larger data gathered by ‘University Teacher Data 
Form’ by Maiti (1993) for his doctoral work. 

Maiti (1993) collected the data from the individual teachers of state Universities by 
‘personal contact’ with prior contact by mail. In all 771 teachers (C U-610 & N B U-161) 
were handed over the questionnaire (University Teacher Data Form). A total of 362 ( i 
e.47% approx.) questionnaire properly filled in were received. The respondents, rank and 
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faculty wise, were not representative samples, but there were also no major under/over 
representation of a particular category. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the findings concerning the distribution of teachers of C U and.N B 
U according to rank and faculty. 


Table - 1 Distribution* of Teachers (Respondents) of CU and N B U according to 
Faculty and Rank.** 


Calcutta Faculties North’ Bengal 
University I I Universitv 
L R P P R L $ 
39 12 16 11 Arts 4 15 8 27 
(100) (31) (41) (28) (15) (55) (30) (100) 
69 13 38 18 Social Science 6 13 10 29 
(100) (19) (55) (26) (21) (45) (34) (100) 
102 17 40 45 _ Sciences 8 13 14 35 
(100) (17) (39) (44) (23) (37) (40) (100). 
52 11 15 26 Professionals 11 , 3 5 9 
(100) (21) (29) (50) (11) (33) (56) (100) 
162 53 109 100 x 19 44 37 100 


(100) (20) (42) (38) 09 (44) (37) (100) 


. 


In the Table, figures in the brackets indicate rounded percentage 
* P = Professors, R = Readers and L = Lectures 


It is found from the Table - 1. That in Arts faculty, persentages of Professors and 
lecturers are higher in C U (28% and 31%) than those of N B U (15% and 31%), but the 
percentage of readers is less in C U (41%) in comparison to that of N B U (55%) 


In Social Science faculty percentages of professors and readers are high in C U (26% 
and 55% respectively) than those of N B U (21% and 45%), but the percentage of lecturer 
is smaller in C. U. (19%) in comparison to that of NBU (34%) 


In Science faculty also, percentages of professors and readers are higher in C U (44%) 
and 39% than those of N B U (23% and 37%), but the percentage of lecturer is less in C 
U (176) than that of N B U (406). 


In Professional faculty percentage of professors is higher in C U (386) than that of N 
B U (196), but the percentages of readers and lecturers are ad in N B U (446) and 376) 
than those of C U (42% and 20%). 


Table 2 presents the ndings concerning the student-teacher ratio in C U and N B U 
according to faculty. 
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Table - 2 Student:Teacher Ratio in C U and N B U According to Faculty 


Faculties CU NBU 
Arts 51 1 9 1 
Social Sciences 21 1 9 1 
Sciences 4 1 6 1 
Professionals 2 1 2 1 


Student-teacher ratio is widely unequal in arts and social science faculties. It is alarming 
in C. U. The difference is slender in social science, but it is equal in professional faculty 
of both the universities. 


Table 3 presents the findings concerning the time spent per week in performing various 
roles (ie teaching, research and scholarly work, evaluation and administration) by the 
teachers of C U and N B U. 


Table -3 Time Spent per Week in Performing Various Roles by the Teachers of C U 
and N BU 


(In percentage) 


Time spent per Scheduled Teaching Research & evaluation Adminis 
week (in hrs.) Scholarly work work tration 

CU NBU CU NBU CU NBU CU NBU 
None 0 0 5 0 9 6 24 26 
1 3 3 7 3 10 82 60 56 52 
4 - 6 13 16 5 9 7 26 10 8 
7 - 9 31 30 ` 17 13 1 5 1 1 
10 - 12 26 18 20 18 1 1 5 5 
13 - 15 12 10 11 20 0 1 2 1 
Above - 15 15 19 ' 39 30 0 1 2 1 
x 7 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
4, (n::262) (n=100) (n=262) (n=100) (n=262) (n=100) (n=262) (n=100) 


X 10 10 12' 12 2 3 3 3 


It is observed from-the Table that the time spent per week in scheduled teaching by 
the teachers of both universities i.e. C U and N B U very from 1 hour to above 15 hours. 
The highest percentage of teachers of C U (31%) and N B U (30%) are spending 7 - 9 hours 
per week in teaching Mean time (X) spent per week in scheduled teaching, by the teachers 
of two Universities are same i.e. 10 hours. 


It is found from this table that only 5% of C U teachers are not spending any time in 
research and scholarly work. Times spent per week in this activity by the teachers of both 
Universities vary from 1 hour to above 15 hours. Majority of teachers of C U (39%) and 
that of N B U (30%) are spending above 15 hours per week in research and scholarly work. 
The average time spent per week in performing research and scholary work by the teachers 
of both Universities are equal i.e 12 hours. 
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From the Table 3, it is further found that 9% of the teacher of C U and 6% of the 
teachers of N B U are not spending any time in preparing question papers and evaluating 
answer scripts. 


An overwhelming majority of the teachers of C U (82%) and N B U (60%) are spending 
upto a maximum of 3 hours per week in this activity. The highest time devoted in this 
particular activity is 12 hours for C U teachers and above 15 hours for N B U teachers. 
In evaluation work, the mean times devoted per week by the teachers of C U and N B U 
are 2 hours and 3 hours respectively. So, it reveals that the teachers of N B U are spending 
more time than those of C U in preparing question papers and evaluating answer scripts. 

It is also observed from the Table that about one-fourth of the teachers of both C U 
(24%) and N B U (26%) are not spending any time in administration. Maximum time 
devoted by a few teachers of both universities is above 15 hours. A little more than a half 
of the teachers of C U (56%) and N B U (52%) are spending 1 to 3 hours per week in 
performing administrative role. In performing this particular role, mean times spent per 
week by the teachers of both universities are same i.e. 3 hours 

Table 4 Visualizes the differential time allocation of the teachers of the two Universities. 


Table-4 Time Spent per Week in Hours by the Teacher of C U and N B U in Per- 
forming Various Roles. 


Role performance Mean Time (Hours per FN 
of Teachers Cu NB ` 
Teaching 10 10 
Research 12 š 12 
Evaluation 2 3 
Administration 3 3 

x 27 28 


Table 4 presents the findings concerning the professional life situation of teachers of 
C U and N B U at present in which top position (10) represent the best possible 
professional life situation for teachers and bottom (0) represents the worst possible 
professional life situation for teachers 
Table - 5 Professional Life Situation of Teachers of CU & NBU at present 


(In percentage) 


CU Ladder NBU 





4 10 4 
13 
14 
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CU Ladder . NBU 
2 3 9 
2 2 1 
0 1 3 
ġie * 0 0 
100 ` © ` 100 
(n = 262) (n = 100) 


It is observed from Table 4 that just above the middle point of the Ladder (i.e.5) there 
are 70% of C U and 48% of NBU teachers and the percentage of teachers are greator for 
CU than those of NBU in all these steps of the ladder. Again, below the middle point of 
the ladder, There are only 13% of. CU and 25% of NBU.teachers. So,-it can be concluded 
that though the majority of the teachers of both Universities are satisfied with their present 
professional lives the satisfaction is greater arnong the teachers of C U than those of N 
BU. 


Conclusions 


1. There is significant difference between CU and NBU as regards rank wise 
distribution of teachers and student-teachers ratio: in different faculties. 


2. There is no significant difference between the teachers of CU and NBU as regards 
of the times spént per week in scheduled teaching research and scholarly work, 
administration and. in perfoming varicus roles. Teachers of NBU are spending 1 
hour more per week than those of CU in preparing question papers and evaluating 
answer scripts 

3. Majority of the teachers of two universities are satisfied with their present 


professional lives, but the amount of Satisfaction is greater arnong the teachers of 
CU than those of NBU. 

-In fine, so far as professionism .as an empirical criterion of measure of accountabili- 
ties there is little evidence of ‘central-peripheral’ paradigm of research; it is a rare 
phenomenon. But an ethographic study may reveal the aforesaid dualism beneath 
the structured layers of a survey question hire. 
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Towards New Educational Policv for the 21st Centurv 
Rita Sinha* 


The 21st century is emerging approximately 3 years hence, with great promise for the 
developed countries, and serious problems for the countries of the third worti. The 
developed countries are at present in the apex of civilization, -primarily because the 
educational planners in these countries laid great stress on imparting advanced learnng and 
the latest techniques of research. method on all categories of teachers. As a result, the 
manpower in, these countries is usually highly educated and superbly skilled. The, developed 
countries are reaping the benefits of scientific manpower management due to emphasis on 
higher education and skill in the performance of tasks. The United States, West Germany, 
and Japan, in particular, have achieved excellence in the fields of science and tecknology 
due to efficient manpower management. In striking contrast, the countries of the Third 
World have rapidly growing population with large percentage of illiterate and unskilled 
labour force. The percentage of unemployment and underemployment. are rapidly increasing 
in these countries due 'to growing poverty, illhealth and illiteracy of the labour force. The 
countries of the Third World are growing poorer due to inefficient manpower manacement. 


The most crucial problem facing humankind are the problems of nurturing and educating 
the’ human capital. As a matter of fact, the human capital of a country is more imoortant 
than its natural resources. Even if a country is poor in its natural resources, it is capable of 
attaining great excellence through education and training of skills of its human zapital. 
Among the Third World countries, ‘South Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, Maxico 
and Brazil have been able to make rapid progress within a short period of. apprcx mately 
twenty -years. In striking contrast, India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh have not succeeded in 
efficiently educating their. ia human capital. Illiteracy is rampent in these, Thirc World 
countries. 

India's population is likely to bee one Billion by-2000 A.D. About 75% of the India’s 
population still live in Indian- villages (Maica, 1984). 

Tanzania aims at village upliftment. There are: about 10, 000 co- erie villages, in 
-Tanzania. In each village about 664 families live -with modern facilities .J.K- Waea the 
leading leader of Tanzania, has tried to develop villages in Tanzania. 

According to the. World Bank Report, in 1983, the population of India was -733.2 
million, and the. GNP per capita of its citizens was $260 

In 1982, the percentages in the higher. centres of education .in idia was-9% of its 
population. An estimate of the World Bank reads that in 2000 A.D '54 percent of the 
world's illiterate population: in the age group of 15-19, would:be in India. 

‘Management of human capital is a science. The educational planners 'of'a counzry can 
play a crucial role in efficient utilization of its human capital, through the adoption of modern 
educational techniques. .That is precisely the reason why some of the developed naticns like 
the United States, : ae: wes pia Switzerland and. Sweden spend vers għax 
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percentages of their respective gross national products (GNP) on education and research and 
development (R&D). 


The educational and economic planners of developed nations have been aiming at 
improving the physical quality of life and conceptual development of their respective citizens 
through welfare planning and spread of liberal and advanced education. Attainment of high 
GNP per capita and high conceptual development of citizens are, in fact, the two main aims 
of the 21st century civilization. 


The less-developed countries (LDCs) of the Third World have, by and large, low 
economic development, high percentages of illiterates and low conceptual development of 
their respective citizens. Most’ of them are currently facing multiple crises of inflation, 
unemployment, under-employment, dehumanization, anomie, conflicts, disintegration and so 
on. 


Sinha (1987) writes, “Democratic developed countries (DCs) have succeeded in 
maximising institutional efficiency It explains why they stand highly integrated together in the 
metaphorical pyramid of civilization Academic advancement of democratic DCs is the casual 
principle at the source of their respective economic growths and political influences. 
Academic backwardness of Third World countries (TWCs) is the cause of their economic 
underdevelopment, and political confusions. Humankind stands polarized between DCs and 
TWCs The gap separating polarized DCs on the one hand, and TWCs on the other, is likely 
to widen in future”. 


It is extremely difficult for most of the LDCS to tide over their economic difficulties, 
political instablities, and international tensions, in the foreseable future. However, they can 
face the problems.of their multiple crises from a long range point of view. They can lay stress 
on eradication :of illiteracy through spread of education. Therefore, appropriate management 
of education will act as a challense of the 21st centurv (Sinha, 1986) 


Educational planning in LDCs must be three-pronged, viz., (1) universalization of 
compulsory primary education, (ii) voluntary adult education and (iii) periodic workshops on 
vocational skills for various categories of skilled workers. The quality of human capital of a 
country can be improved through three-pronged attack on the educational problems of a 
country. Academic regeneration of a country can take place in the 21st century through this 
new educational planning. 


The emerging 21st century civilization has new theme. It aims at emergence of open 
social systems, with greater emphasis on human freedom, dignity and creative potentialities. 
The citizens of a country can no longer remain satisfied with satisfaction of their basic 
‘physiological needs (e.g food, shelter and clothing) and their needs of security and love. They 
want their need for self-actualization to be satisfied. They, by and large, dislike regimentation 
of thought by ideological propaganda with the aid of state machinary. They have a strong 
urge for freedom of thought, expression, and movement. 

The new educational policy must, therefore, lay stress on cultivation of logical dhinlana: 
scientific out-look and value-consciousness. Perhaps in the mid 21st century the polarization 
between the rich and the poor countries can be reduced through implementation of new 
educational policies. 

Human differences on the basis of differences in GNP per capita, racial differences, 
ideological differences and so on are artificial and irrational. However, human differences 
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on the bases of differences in conceptual development, and value. awareness arz more 
rational and humane. 


In summary, a new orientation can be given to the development of civilization toward 
the 21st century through change in educational policy for restructuring humar social 
systems The sooner the educational planners become conscious of the theme of the 21st 
century civilisation, the better it is for the future of humankind. 
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Emotional Intelligence : A new Approach. 


Tarun Majumdar* 
Mita Banerjee** 


] tà a 


In the Vocabulary of Psychology ‘Intelligence’ is one of the most oft-quoted widely used 
controversial term. It is found to be under extensive and intensive expeimental treatment 
exploring its multifaceted features. At the initial phase psychologists laboured a lot to define 
intelligence through careful meticulous observance of behaviours expressive of intelligence. By 
making an analytical study of them the definitive charactristic features of intellignece were 
enumerated. Such attempts remained ‘basically confined within a conceptual assumption 
keeping enough scope for doubts and confusions regarding authenticity. It may be likeend to 
a minimal knowledge of the tip of an iceberg with its overwheling major part remining 
invisible infernath. Quite naturally an exploration of that unknown realm came under 
experimental ventures adding new dimensions to it 


The first new diemnsion arose out of an approach of scanning intilligence in terms of 
its constituent factors. This led to a statistical analysis of Intelligence into factors Two-factor, 
Multiple factor, group factor theories of intelligence came into being. Such a factorial analysis 
helped developing tests of Intelligence. Measurement of intelligence in the form of Intelli- 
gence Quotient or 1.Q. and the concept of Mental Age (M.A.) accompanied such standardized 
tests The recorded dimensions comprised in the formulation of a hierarchical order of 
intelligence : average, above-average, below-average categorization of intelligence Classifica- 
tion of intellectually superior and intellectually inferior with normal average yard-stick as the 
dividing line gained ground. Further, intelligence was sought to be made more elaborative, 
specific and tangible by verbal intelligence, perfroming intelligence, social intelligence. 


li 


The over-all significance of intelligence in human life is quite self-evident and self- 
expressive It is intelligence which forms the distinguishing line between man and other 
animals. Man is the only animal which is capable of understanding his environment, solving 
the problems emanating from it and adjusting himself with it. Man does not remain a 
helpless slave to his environmental forces like other animals as he possesses the ingenuity 
to control and put such forces to his use. He is not guided by his passions nor he is a victim 
of reflex actions His intellect marks his superiority and his better organized, more 
disciplined brain is its repository. It broadly stands for the psychological concept of Mind 
It works through intellect and all human thoughts and actions bear the unmistakable imprint 
of his mental intellect. The fullest expression of one’s intellect is his intelligence 
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Thus far it is quite allright. But problematic questions folllow in galore. Such questions 
are intriguing too. Is intelligence a hereditaty’ natural’ ‘endowment or’an acquired” one?. Is 
intelligence fixed or amenable to change? Is intelligence a complex mental phenomeson' or 
a simple. single mental ability? Inspite of best efforts‘these questions have not yet been 
satisfactorily resolved.to the satisfaction of all. And the’ question of all questions 'Wha: is the 
true nature and identity of intelligence?” has remained un- -answeréd. The truth ultimate:y rests 
on the resolution of the final question and it is in this: context that'a sensational break through 
has recently taken place. So far intelligence has been viewed from its rational 'perspċċtive. 
In other words, ‘rational’ has been accepted as the rationale of intelligence. An individual's 
I.Q. is supposed to be his determinant of rationality. ‘Hence, intellighece is basically rational 
intelligence and a manifestation of one’s Tationality. N a. 8s 


lI TE WERA 


It is an established fact that intelligence involves a ubos of factors of which: thinking, 
decesion-making, problem-solving and success- -achievement deserve special mentiom. The 
crucial question is whether these are all solely rationally conditioned operations or nct. The 
established notion is affirmative. But a voice of dissidence challenging this notion has been 
raised which promises to unleash a new horizon in ‘the psychological world releted to 
intelligence. This dissident school of „psychologists have. experimentally ‘proved to shew that 
in many cases individuals with higher I.Q. could not succeed where’ people ‘having lower 
intelligence exhibited better achievement. Now the question automatically arises - What else 
other than rationality is responsible for stich unusual happening? If rationality is corisidered 
to be the sole criterion of intelligence then such a ‘discordant’ result should no: have 
happened. 


x. 
$; pe 


. The Satisfactory babia answer Tie this question lies i in nie functioning of emotion which 
has hitherto. been virtually ignored. This centres round. the belief. that intelligence is an, all 
cognitive - conative function and has got nothing.to do with the affective - emotive aspect 
This belief is now faced with a severe challange on‘the ground that emotion’s.are the prime 
source: and spring board of all actions and thoughts. All mental abilities owe, their orgin to 
this function-head directly or indirectly. Our thinking, decision making, problem solving and 
achievement securing exercises constitute emotionally tinged motivated mechanism Mind 
cannot escape from its emotional climate which exerts its distinctive influence over all mental 
activities-in varying degress. Emotional ira sú holds the key of mental equilibrium and 
normal functioning. ,-- .. BAR ee” Bees “a i 

, : - IV ` 

This very fact provides justification. for conventionalists in psychology to aver that 
emotions exert a negative influence on the, functioning-of intelligence. Thye hold tha: there 
exists a negative correlation between emotions and intelligence. In.support of this view they 
cite examples which show that emotional aberrations block rational thinking and intelligence. 
Such an assumption is at least- partially true but it certainly does: not contain impartiality of 
judgment and hence does-not reveal the total reality. We-know that several other factors also 
act as disturbing factors impending intelligence. Am individual's intelligence may be adversely 
affected by his mental-and physical fatigue, condition of inadequacy, external distractions, 
situational stress and strain etc etc But can we treat intelligence independent of such factors. 

„The, answer is no. MAR ` , . 
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Judged in this- context even if emotional disintegration of any kind hamper intelligence 
this should.not be the only reason for seperating emotion from intelligence. The unassailable 
fact that emotional: motivation comates intelligence and forms its sinequanon can hardly be 
denied. Emutional poise. and stability is the surest criterion determining mental health. All 
mental-functions remain insparately related to one’s sound mental health. This rests entirely - 
on am individuals process and conditions of emotional integration. Like all aforesaid 
influential, factors emotional life of an individual requires effective ‘control and judicious 
handling in reference to intelligence. How. and why should it be an exception? This perhaps 
helps: to explain the doubts and questions- which are raised about LQ. representing the true 

. picture of ‘one’s intelligence. LQ. measuring: instruments, according to many, are not 
comprehensive enough for this purpose and hence imperfect. There are information-loaded 
mechanical. tests with an- over-emphasis on objectivity without taking due account of the 
testee’s subjective elements. In the name of rationalism the emotional aspect is overlooked 
disregarding the basic fact that one’s brain is not all rational, it has another equally important 
part ‘emotional’, Likewise the mind also comprises two aspects rational and emotional. Can 
we. then think of intelligence as uni-dimensional simply in terms of rational intelligence? 


In fact the concept of-rational intelligence is an inadequately narrow one. The term 
‘Emotional intelligence’ is a much wider and more satisfactory one revealing the connotation 
of intelligence better. It does not stand for a fixed concept of intelligence and not for a 
constant LQ, It is a dynamic term inseparately linked up with the developing flexible world 
of emotion. It is amenable to nurturing and strengthening. 


v 


An eminent British. psychologist Daniel-Goleman has brought out a psychological treaties 
‘Emotional .Intelligence' - a recent publication in 1996. He has dealt the concept indetails in 
this book and has succeeded in making-a case out: of it. It has drawn immediate attention 
of the contemporary world. of psychology and rightly so far compelling reasons. Goleman 
rightly points out the limited narrowness of the over-biased concept of rational intelligence 
which: fails to satisfy certain critical features of intelligence, In support of his accusation he, 
argues that intelligence involves one’s problem solving, decision making and success achieving 
thrusts. Emotions are found to play a very important role in this context. It is an established 
psychological fact that the functional effectiveness of intelligence depends much on one’s 
emotional conditions. It is an active disposition combining one's body and mind. A state of 
equilibrium, to be more precise, Homoeostasis, is the essential pre-condition. 


According to Goleman Emotional Intelligence includes self-assurance, awareness and 
impulse-control peristence, zeal, self-motivation, empathy and social depthess. Individuals 
who excel and succeed in’ life are found to possess all such qualities. Intelligence remains 
‘related to these emotionally coloured ‘success’ begetting attributes. If these are taken away 
intelligence is relegated to a mere mechanical exercise of intellect losing its lively content-the 
elan vital. It becomes a mental technique or tactic of a kind rather than a wide ranging mental 
strategy making one capable enough to observe, think, understand, realize and resolve the 
riddles of life. It brings thinking and imagination, vision and quest, impulse and awareness, 
exuberance and control under the same umbrella. Intelligence splits to analyse, unites to 
systhesize, The creative aspect of intelligence cannot escape our attention. 


It is in this context Galeman’s Emotional Intelligence contains a number of essential 
ingredients. These are of crucial significance. Curiosity forms a basic component of 
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intelligence. It is held as its mother element. Confidence plays a very significant rcle as its 
another vitally important ingredient. It acts as an ensuring factor of intelligence. The 
ingredient of Intentionality comes next providing intelligence its purposive orientation. Self- 
control, as an-ingredient, helps intelligence taking its disciplined organized orderly form and 
character. Then there is the factor of Relatedness which involves its rationa aspect 
deciplenig and understanding relational meanings. This involves both critical judgment and 
holistic realization of a problem in its relational context. Capacity to communication is 
another key ingredient giving exposure to intelligence. Co-operativeness holds the ingredi- 
ent characterized by its social dimension. 


Emotional Inelligence embodies all the ingredients mentioned in brief above These are 
not to be treated in an assorted manner nor not to be looked upon as isolated incredients 
When these interact in an emotionally bonded manner maintaining balnced horrogenietv 
then it stands for Emotional Intelligence. Last but not the least Emotional Intilligeace does 
not negate the concept of rational intilligence in vogue. It intends to supplement the 
traditional narrow concept seeking to add the much needed wider dimension and more 
satisfactory meaning to it which higherto had been out of focus due to bias far certain 
committed trends in Psychology. Let Goleman's book act as an innovative petis-breaker 
unleashing a new horizon in the realism of Intelligence. 
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Impact of Achievement-Motivation and Academic Pressure on the 
Mental Health of the Children 


Pritha Mukhopadhyay and Javita HFumar*-. ` 


Abstract 


Cultural values and expectations are one of the major determinants of the mental health 
impairment in the children. In the present study the roles of academic pressure and 
achievement ‘motivation in the mental health impairment of the children have been 
investigated. Totally 50 female children, age ranging between 13 and 14 years, students of 
class VIII of the schools of Calcutta Metropolis participated in the study Hopelessness and 
suicidal ideation have been selected as two parameters of mental health impairment 
Achievement motivation scale, hopelessness and suicidal ideation scales were employed to 
assess the variables under investigation in the study Academic pressure was assessed on a 
scale which is under preparation and has been included in the interview schedule in the 
present study. Results reveal the adverse effect of high achievement motivation and 
academic pressure on the mental health of the children. The results have been discussed 
in the light of existing scientific knowledge 


Introduction 


Mental health problem of children is on the rise all over the globe. Child’s positive 
mental health is related to the way he or she resolves day to day social or interpersonal 
problems. 


The nature of problem child experiences, however, has some cultural idiosyncrasy. In 
India with population explosion and deteriorating financial structure, only high-grade holders 
through keen competition get chances to pursuit knowledge and achieve respectable job 
position. Accordingly, most of the parents develop a motive to make their children highly 
achievement oriented irrespective of the intellectual resources and ability of their children. 
Consequently, children either develop high need-achievement or experiences parental 
pressure for the same. The discrepancy in need-achievement and resources causes 
experience of failure, hence 1s expected to develop negative expectancies towards oneself 
and future, and a lack of zeal for life Fear of social disapproval has been found to be 
associated with hopelessness (Cole, 1989) and suicidal attempt is a reaction to one’s hfe 
stress (Paykel, Pruseff and Myers, 1975) 


Present study aims to investigate the effect of high achievement motivation on the 
mental health parameters of hopelessness and suicidal ideation in the children. 


Methods 
Sample : Totally 50 female subjects, students of class VIII, age ranging between 13 and 
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14 vears, with mean of 13 58 + 0.75 vears, wəre selected from the higher secondarv schools 
of Calcutta Metropolis. Being screened on the matching variables dala of 36 subjects have 
been included in the present study. 


Two criterion groups of high (HA) and low achievers (LA) were selected based on the 
scores of achievement motivation scale. High achiever (HA) group comprised of 20 high 
scorers on the given scale while 16 low-scorer subjects were included in the low achievement 
(LA) group. The subjects of both the groups were matched on intelligence, econom c status 
(per capita income) and life-stress experiences Since life stress experience has an efect on 
the mental health of the children (Paykel et. al., 1975) those having high load on negative 
life experience were excluded from the study. All the subjects were within average range on 
Standard Progressive Matrices test of intelligence. 


Measures 
Progressive Matrices Test (Ravan, Court and Raven, 1992). 
2. Achievement Motivation Scale (Deo and Mohan, 1985). 


3. An interview schedule containing items on parent and self-imposed academic 
pressure and on life crises (Academic pressure scale is under construction). 


, 4. Childrens’ Hopelessness scale (About Me, Reynolds, 1987) 
5 Childrens’ Suicidal Questionnaire (About My life, Reynolds, 1987) 


Procedure : 


All the subjects had their menarche 1 to 2 years back. Since menstrual phases 
(menstruum and premenstruum) have an impact on the psyche and the arousa system 
(Mukhopadhyay and Chattopadhyay, 1994) of a female, to obviate this difficulty eacn subject 
was investigated in the intermenstruum (15th to 17th day), least arousing phase of the 
menstrual cycle (Mukherjee, Chattopadhyay. Pal and Ghosh, 1982; Mukhopadhyay and 
Chattopadhyay, 1994). 


Subjects completed all the aforesaid tests and qeustionnaires. Interview schedule was 
completed by each of them and where ever necessary, confirmed by the parents. Sirce ttems 
appropriate to this age-group were not available on available life stress questionnaires, 
suitable areas were included in the interview schedule and it’s presence or absence in the life 
of each subject was recorded Subjects who did not match on the life-stress experience with 
others excepting on the academic matter were excluded from the study Regarding academic 
pressure, the content analysis of the items were done to evaluate the domains of academic 
pressure those have impact on the children and the extent of pressure was also evaluated 
dichotomically based on its presence and absence in child’s life. Two clear domains 
characterized by parent and self-imposed pressure cameout. Other standardized tests were 
administered: and scored following the standardized procedure. 


Each the HA and LA groups was then further divided into smaller 4 subgroups of HA 
with high (HAA, n = 10) and low (HAO, n = 10) academic pressure and LA with high (LAA, 
n = 9) and low (LAO, n = 7) academic pressure 

Mann-Whitney 'U' test, was conducted to obtain the group differences on the dapendent 
variables No correlation with academic pressue scale was done since the scale has not yet 
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Results 


Results denote that the HA group experienced greater feeling of suicidal ideation 
compared to the LA group (U=4, p < 0.01) Both the HA and the LA groups, when 
subdivided based on the scores of academic pressuer the HRA and LAA groups showed 
greater impairment of mental health on both hopelessness (U = 0, p < 0.01) and suicidal 
ideation (U = 0, p < 0.01) compared to their low academic pressue counterparts. Between 
HAA and HAO significantly higher scores were observed in hopelessness (U = 0, p < 0.01) 
and suicidal ideation (U = 0, p < 0.01) in the former group. However, LAA group showed 
only greater suicidal ideation (U = 1, p < 0.01) compared to the LAO group 


To sum up, HA group showed greater suicidal ideation compared to the LA group. The 
children experiencing greater academic pressure in either group showed greater mental 
health impairment than their low-pressured counterparts. 


Discussion 


Greater suicidal ideation in the HA group compared to the LA denotes greater mental 
health impairment in the former group. Lower scores of helpness & suicidal ideation in the 
HAO ‘group indicates lower feeling of distress in these children. It may be due to the fact 
that, instead of being overwhelmed by academic pressure, achievement motivation in the 
HAO was associated with the realistic appraisal of one’s ability and performance, hence 
satisfaction with it and/or adoption of realistic way out for better performance. The impact 
of academic pressure is proved when the children of LAA group showed greater disturbance 
compared to the LAO group on the given parameter of suicidal ideation inspite of the low 
achievement motivation. 


Negative expectancy towards self and future (Steer, Kumar and Back, 1993), lack of 
problem solving skill (Schotte and Clum, 1987) and dysphoric affect (Garfinkel, Froese and 
Hood, 1982) are preconditions of hopelessness and suicidal ideation, hence are the 
expected characteristics of the HAA and LAA groups However, it requires further 
verification. Their tendency to make ability attributes for failure coupled with hopelessness 
may predispose them to consider suicidal ideation and attempt as coping mechanisms 
Social disapproval is another important variable to make a child feel rejected (Benndt, 1979; 
Cole, 1989). In the present study academic achievement is percieved by the child as a 
socially valued objective and apprehension and/or actual failure to reach the expected goal 
and consequent disapproval is perhaps another reason for their mental health impairment. 


Feeling of distress due to academic pressure irrespective of achievement motivation 
though reveals a greater impact of academic pressure onto the given parameters, the finding 
of higher scores in HAA group compared to the LAA (i.e. when academic pressure is equal 
but achievement motivation differs) indicated an interaction effect of these two variables. 


Conclusion 


The study indicates high achievement motivation interacting with academic pressure 
produces hopelessness and suicidal ideation in the children, hence academic pressure is an 
important antecedent of mental health impairment which requires systematic investigation. 
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Table-I 


Showing mean (X) and standard deviation (SD) of achievement motivation, hopeżessness 
and suicidal ideation scores in high achiver and low-achiver groups. 


Achievement Academic ` Hopelessness Suicidal 


Motivation Pressure ideation 
X S.D X S.D. X SD. X S.D. 
(-1) (-1) (-1) (-1) 


HA 

(n= 20) -157.850 9184 19.80 875 54.20 13.173 68.05 15.169 
LA 

(n= 15) 114.154 15821 1635 870 51.214 6.716 44.214 13.679 


Table-Il 


Showing mean (X) and standard deviation (SD) of achievement motivation, hope essness 
and suicidal ideation scores in 4 groups named HAA, HAO, LAA and LAO groups. 


Achievement Academic Hopelessness Suicidal 
Motivation Pressure ideation 
X S.D X SD. X SD. X S.D. 
(-1) (-1) (1) (-1) 
HAA 


{n = 10) 154.10 10979 1855 423 6540 7382 10911 16.706 
(n = 10) 161.6 5125 12.30 5.35 43.00 5.754 32.7 3.497 
(n = 7) 104.22 8482 17.20 650 55.00 4472 54.143 11.364 


(n = 8) 110.55 10.557 10.21 5.76 47625 6.186 34.286 6.799 
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Strategy for Improvement of Teaching - Learning 
of Science in Primarv Schools in ST Dominated Areas, 


D. K. Chakraborty* 


è 
~ 


Introduction 


A child ‘reading in a primary class has to develop clear concept about his or her 
environment through the teaching learning. Besides, he/she has to form proper ‘scientific 
attitude. But, it has been noticed that the students of primary schools situated in trital areas 
in West Bengal show very poor achievement in those two directions The reason behind the 
picture is this-the accepted methodologies of teaching science, such as, demonstration method, 
problem solving method etc are not followed in those schools. Instead, the teacher orly reads 
the lines of the books and insists on memorization of the same by the students. 3ut, the 
children in tribal areas have mother tongue other than Bengali, in which the text books are 
written. As such, they can follow only simple words or sentences in. Bengali. As- a result, the 
scientific terms, scientific descriptions or explanations: of phenomena given in primary test 
books do not appear to be understandable to them. Although those students can iden ify from 
their day-to-day experiences some animals, p.ants and non-living things from the pictures in 
the books, they cannot correlate the same with the corresponding descriptions given in the 
books. Many schools in the tribal-area have multigrade system and: as such, it is not possible 
for the class teachers to’ pay attention to the students individually. 


Morever, the home condition of the children in the tribal areas is far from being 
satisfactory Most of the parents are guided by social and religious taboos, which in turn are 
transferred to the children. As such, they are not ready to accept the scientific facts Due to 
all three factors, the present teaching-leaming system in schools can help a little towards 
developing scientific concepts or scientific attitude within the primary students. It Las been 
observed that the students coming out of class 5 can only recall some discrete scientiic terms 
or words from memory, without knowing their significance. 


Method 


An alternative strategy for improvement of teaching- aulia of science in primare schools 
in the said areas is this : 


The topics as they have been dealt in the books of science (Prakriti Parichay) icr classes 
3, 4 and 5 can not help for improvement of teaching-learning if they are treated as such. 
Therefore, the contents of those books are to be recast into smaller concepts and sub 
concepts. A set of picture cards, prepared from waste post cards or card boards cf packing, 
should be used, each card would contain a single picture in bright colours with a heading or 
caption depicting the significance of the picture. The contents of the pictures should be so 
selected as the students may have acquintance with them through their day-to-daw expen- 
ences The language of the caption should be as simple as possible. Complex words, complex 
sentences or ornamental Words should not be used. Cards are to be prepared for each sub- 
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concept. Those cards will be distributed to the students in the class room. The students will 
themselves see the cards and read the corresponding sentences. This will also be.a matter of 
enjoyment for them. The students after observing the cards carefully will write down the 
sentences in their own note books or on ‘writing slates’. As a result, there, will be more 
effective transmission of the message given in the books. The logic behind the process is this- 
researches on neuro transmission (Penrose 1987, Eccles 1973, Habel 1988) have shown that 
the visual cortex is the most sensitive neurocortex than others. A bright picture or a model 
can excite the visual nerves and transmit the signal-very quickly to the brain cells: Therefore, 
when a child sees a simple picture (on a card or on a video screen) the message is readily 
transmitted to the brain cells. On the other hand, when a child reads a book (obviously loudly, 
not silently as in the case of a matured person), the signal is transmitted through auditory 
nerves to the brain cells. The signal so received is analysed in diferent parts of the brain and 
compared with already stored information about words/languages. Therefore, it takes a longer 
way to decipner the meaning of the words. Similar things happen when a teacher reads the 
book or says something in the class. But, in the case of a visual signal, the message: is received 
by the brain cells almost directly. Moreover, Hadamard 1945 has pointed out that for 
, conceptional thinking verbalisation is not essential. 


' A show of film strips on selected topics in books may be, arranged once in a month for 
the students of a group of ‘primary schools in a locality. This will reinforce ‘the visual 
representation of the topics. Science drama may take an important role towards development 
of scientific attitude within the students in this area. The tribal people are very much fond of' 
their local dance.and dramatic performances. Therefore, some selected topics on science may 
be represented to the students in the form of dance or drama. This will also make the learning 
process joy ful forthe students The parents may be invited to act as audience for the 
performance by the children. This intraction will help in changing the attitude of them, which 
in turn will be transmitted to the children. 


Conclusion 

For improvement of teaching-learning .of science in primary schools in ST dominated 
areas, emphasis should be given more on visual representation of the concepts to the students 
than on simple reading of the textural materials. A set of low cost picture cards may be 
prepared for the purpose. To reinforce this process, show of film strip projection’ should_also 
be arranged. for a group of schools.. Drama or dance on selected topics may help in 


developing scientific attitude in the community, which will be ultimately transferred to the 
children. i 
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Indentification of Teaching Competencies 
of Secondary Teachers Through 
Rating Profile : a Pilot Study : 


Madan Mohan Chel* 
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Introduction 


Competencies of Secondary teachers for professional improvement include a 
multidimentional programme. It includes effectiveness in the field of 


(a) Class teaching, 

(b) Sumative and formative evaluation, 

(c) Framing blue print of question paper, 

(d) Preparing self learning materials for students,- 
(e) Diagnosis of the causes of under achievement, 
(f) Preparing teacher guide book, and 

(g) Conducting innovative projects and the like. 


Objectives 


In the actual class room teaching, most of the trained or untrained teachers do not ollow 
the lesson plan or do not prepare even the short lesson plan of the plea that bv following the 
lesson plan the course cannot be completed within schedule time. The head of the instfution 
sometimes is of same opinion and shows his unwillingness to allow the practice teaching in his 
institution Moreover, during the final teaching practical both the external and irrernal 
examineers assess the lessons within a few minutes sometimes in less than a minute making 
it highly vulnerable to subjectivity. Examinees are not always satisfied with such type of 
evaluation. Keeping in mind such state of affairs the present paper aims at framing (i) short 
lesson plan proforma and (ii) a Supervission schedule along with a rating scale for class 
teaching supervision. 


Observation 


A study was conducted by the auth@r through observation of twenty lessons by ten trained 
teachers and also by ten B. Ed. trainee teachers. It was explained to the teachers that the 
class observations are for identifying the difficult points of students in relation tc their 
understanding and framing a supervision schedule for class teaching The results of the 
observation, which supported the need for developing an observation schedule, are given 
below : l 


() The trainee teachers prepared the lessonplans with great labour and follow the 
lessonplan mechanically in most cases without any concern for the students achieve- 
ment levels. 
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The observation was made only on the following minimum aspects : 
Lesson preparation, l 

Mode of presentation, 

Students participation, and 

Evaluation and Diagnosis. But none was satisfactory. 


The interaction between the teachers and taught can best be judged not only by how 
much they leam but also how and how much they fail to leam. But none of these was 
properly done. 


Mistakes, Misunderstanding, Confusions, Contradiction and Embarressment were often 
expressed by students incourse of their conversation with teachers. 


The inappropriate mode of teaching in class-room was the source of all lapses and 
gaps and hence underachievement in learning. 


While introducting a topic most of the teachers who did not prepare lessonplan did 
not test the background knowledge necessary for developing a lesson. 


The Lesson was not properly and sequencially arranged into different modules 
(teaching points) so in most cases the lesson become dry and lifeless. 


Based on the above observation, it was concluded that 
For every teacher preparation of a short plan is essential for each lesson. 


Teaching competence is to be assessed frequently with the help of a supervision 
schedule m the pattern of a rating scale. 


On the basis of different class-room observations a format of short lessonplan and a 
supervision schedule with rating scale are framed and given below for further study. 


Format of short lesson plan 


Class... ..... Subject... . ..... Date u 2 a cos pa 
Topic Sub topics T, (Lesson I) L, 

(To be divided into ç 

subtopics suitablv) T, (Lesson Il) L, 


T, (Lesson Ill) L, etc. 


Lesson (L,, Ly, La) Teaching points I (Module 1) M, 
(Each lesson to be 
divided.into teaching 
modules) - 
I II (Module II) M; 
III (Module III) M, 


and so on 


m 
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Approach/Method : 
Lecture Question Discussion Demonestration Activity 
Answer 

(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
Module (M,) 
Module (M,) 
Module (M,) 
Aids to be used Module I (M,) Module I (M,) Module Ill (M) ... 
Evaluation 
Assignment : As a whole. 
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Explanation of the Rating Scale 








Grade Meaning Significance Grade Value 
A Excellent In most desired wau 5 
B. Good . In desired way 4 
C Satisfactory Average 3 
D Poor * Essential but absent 2 
E Very Poor * In undesired 1 





* Need Correction 
7. Concluding Statement 


An indepth study over a wide range of teaching subjects both in practice teaching and 
actual class teaching is essential usinq the above supervision schedule to improve the 
efficacu of the schedule and to improve the effectiveness of teachers in particular as 
well as the teaching learning process in general. 
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Ecological Consideration of Psvcho-Educational Variables 


Subir Nag* 


The main purpose of this present article is to focus on a new comprehensive research 
model which can be a more reliable and effective tool of research to study real life oriented 
psycho-educational problems 


Background of the New Research Model 


Various Psychological and educational studies nowadays are using one variable at a -ime 
as their focus of research problem, whereas, other variables are ‘controlled out’, with a fear 
of ‘contamination of multi-farious environmental variables making these psycho-educational 
studies totally alien to the real life situations. This type of experimental research design cften 
ignore the environmental matrix, thus making the whole study purely academic, having no 
actual life implication. Probably, this perspective iorced Bronfenbrenner (1974) to comment 
in his invited address to the convention of the American Psychological association as 
“contemporary Developmental psychology is the science of the strange behaviour of the 
children in strange situations with strange adults for the briefest possible periods of time” 
(Sinha, 1982, P. 26) 


To overcome this shortcomings of modern psychological and educational researches 
Bornfenbrenner (1974) has suggested a new technique of research i. e. ecological framework 
to study the entire individual-environmental complex as a constant two-way interplay, rether 
than to study the behaviour factors of the individual or the environment and their isolated 
impact on each other. 


Meaning of Ecology 


The term ‘ecology’ is borrowed from Biology, which studies various physical, inorcanic 
and organic abiotic factors along with all other biotic factors in their natural environmental 
setting. Here, in its wider connotation, ecology is not only confined to mere phusical 
environment but considers the whole Socio-cultural setting in which the individual operates. 


Two things are prominent in ecology : 


a) a conceptualization of psychological adaptation in terms of person-environment 
congfuence, and l 


b) a concern with effective coping (Holahan, 1977). Ecological perspective views 
psychological processes in true transectional terms For example, in contrast to 
defining adjustment exclusively on the basis of internal personality dynamics, adjust- 
ment is viewed in terms of transectional relationship between the individual and 
environmental setting in which he functions. 


In India, Dr. Durganand Sinha has closely followed this new research model suggested by 
Bronfenbrenner to study the psychological processes related to deprivation. This ecolcgical 
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framework helps to understand the surrounding environment of the child in a comprehensive 
manner. The enduring environment of the child or his ecology may be conceived in terms of 
two concentric layers. 


a) The ‘upper’ and the more visible layer which contains his home, school, peer groups 
and so on, each providing three dimensions, viz. physical space and material, social 
roles and relationships of the child vis-a-vis other people and his activities. 


b) The ‘Supporting’ or the ‘Surrounding’ layer embedding the former is provided by the 
geographic and physical environment and the institutional setting of the child in terms 
of his social class, caste and the general services and amenities available to him. 
These factors do not operate independently, but constantly interact with one another, 
and also are embedded in a larger and more pervasive setting constituting the child’s 

. ecology. : 

Ecological perspective, as Holahan (1997) has pointed out, is also applicable across 

different levels of problern analysis, including role relationships in an organised setting, the 
effects of physical environment upon behaviour, and the pervasive influences of culture and 
history on community processes. Earlier, Kelly (1968) had shown the effectiveness of this 
ecological framework approach to handle a community project. 


Ecological approach involves more than what goes on within a defined space, by studying 
any institution as an ecosystem within which relations to others parts of a larger ecosystem can 
be inferred. 


Ecological thinking embraces the whole-the impact of pupils on teachers, as well as, the 
reverse, the impact of teachers on teachers, the use on resources and the relationship among 
all these 


Viewed from the ecological perspective, the institution is conceived as a whole, not as a 
combination of various different parts (Goodlad, 1975) (P 206) 


Importance of Ecological Perspective : a 


The ecological perspective provides insights into the nature and consequences of 
continuous transactions between human beings and physical social environment. This approach 
is extremely suitable for any study related to the problems in the field of human service 
professions of psychiatry, nursing, education and psychology as well as in social work. . 
(Germain, 1976). 

This ecological framework has been extensively used for studies in the social work 
practice (Germain, 1973) and family system work (Auerswald, 1971) with tremendous success 
in the western world. Bateson (1973) also exphasized the importance of ecological under- 
standing of any problem than studying with a handful of factors to sum up a particular area 
of someone’s life In his own words ....” this is necessary to complete the circuit of the 
ecological system’]. (Marshall 1986, P 276) Marshall (1986) has identified various factors of 
Teachers’ main pressures which are linked to different issues of authority, administration, poor 
discipline in schools, student violence, community demand so on. Ecological approach is 
necessary for this type of studies.- 


Probable Use of Ecological Perspective in Educational Research 


Any educational research done in the field of Teaching Learning process, Educational 
Administration, Teacher-Pupil relationship, Home-School interaction etc are ideal for this 
ecological consideration. In these types of educational research, the studies can never be 
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confined within the limited arena of classroom situation or the institutional surrounding. Whole 
‘ecology of the child’ as mentioned earlier should be explored, as various personal factors like 
individual personality type, aptitude, attitude, perception, expectation and aspiraticn of the 
Parents, Teachers and Peers may greatly influence the learning ecology of the child. If these 
factors are not given enough importance, in the words of Bronfenbrenner, the study is bound 
to become a strange interaction between strange individuals in a strange situation. 
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Impact of Mild Hearing Loss on School Performance 


Ashok Kumar Sinha* 


Introduction 


Hearing is very important to childs ability, to listen, to learn and to progress satisfactorily 
in school. Hearing provides the primary source for the acquisition of language and speech 
skills in the child with normal hearing. In fact, the average child will have achieved basic 
competancy in his/her primary language by the age of about 3 1/2 years (de villiers & de 
Villiers, 1978), The essence of hearing is in its effects on communication and the resulting 
impact on cognitive speech, language and psycho-social developments and function. (Vernon 
& Andrews, 1990). The presence of extent of speech problem in a hard of hearing child is 
gradually influenced by the type and degree of hearing loss. Hearing impairment is defined 
as a deviation or change in the worse in either auditory structure or auditory function, usually 
outside the range of normal. Hearing impairment may interfare with child’s physical wellbeing. 
Thus probably hindering the potential to learn. 


Children having hearing loss more than moderate degree are always identified earlier and 
because of considerable delay in speech and language development, they are easily identified 
and intervention is always sought. These children depending on their verbal communication 
skills are either integrated in normal school or they attend special schools for hearing 
impaired. 


In India more and more hearing impaired people are being integrated to normal school 
as the facilities for identification of hearing loss, providing prosthetic aids i. e., hearing aids 
to hearing impaired and also to some extent availability of pre-school education for the 
hearing impaired are on increase. These children are being placed in normal school or special 
schools or both depending on the situations. Recently, it has been observed that children 
having mild loss or minimal hearing loss develop speech and language almost normally, but 
their educational achievements are comperatively delayed during the first few years of 
schooling. Degree of hearing loss is classified as follows : 


1 0 - 25 dB HL - Hearing within normal limit 

2. 26 - 45 dB HL - Mild hearing loss 

3. 46 ~- 55 dB HL - Moderate hearing loss 

4. 56 - 70 dB HL - Moderatelv severe hearing loss 
5. 71 - 90 dB HL. - Severe hearing loss 

6. More than 90 dB HL - Profound hearing loss 
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The tvpe of hearing loss can be classified under following categories : 
Conductive Hearing loss 


Sensori Neural Hearing Loss 


1 
2 
3. Mixed Hearing Loss 
4. Central Auditory Disorders 
5 


Functional Hearing Loss 


Ears are sensitive to sound between 20 Hz to 20,000 KHz. However, for requirements 
of listening to speech, 250 Hz to 8 KHz hearing is important. The hearing is very much 
important at speech frequencies which is from 500 Hz to 2 KHz. It is also been observed that 
not only hearing loss but also room acoustic place an important role in inteligibility of speech 
in classroom. 


Impact of mild hearing loss on School Performance 


Impact of hearing loss on communication skills is well documented. However this has been 
more for severe to profound degree of deafness. There are many conditions which cen cause 
hearing loss of mild degree and can affect educational and academic progress of the cnild in 
the classroom like otitis media, high frequency sensory neural hearing loss, auditory processing 
deficits etc. 


1. Otitis Media : 


Otitis media is the infection of the middle ear which is commonly seen in young children. 
This may cause mild to moderate conductive hearing loss and sometime it may also cause 
fluctuating hearing loss. Otitis media has been linked with speech problems in larez part 
because oi the development period during which it occurs. Chronic otitis media occurs most 
frequently during the first 3 years of life and tends to be accompanied by the mild to mcderate 
hearing loss. Children in whom chronic otitis media persists for 8 week period have beer: found 
to be at risk for speech and language problems (Zinku & Golliels 1980). Otitis media may 
usually accompanied with pain and irritation of ears. Early identification of otitis media zan be 
made by using Impedance Audiometer. This test can be performed even within the classroom 
or in a quiet place in the school. 


2. High Frequency Sensori-Neural Hearing Loss : 


Children with high frequency sensory neural hearing loss may develop normal cr near 
normal speech and language with minor problems of misarticulation. Ross and Giolas 11978) 
suggested that a child with loss of 15 dB HL er more in the speech frequency in beter ear 
is at risk for hearing loss to have an adverse effect on some aspect of his/her school 
performance. The educational implication resulting from hearing impairment lend even more 
support for hearing and middle ear screening of school age children. Therefore, it is essential 
that children with mild Sensori-Neural hearing loss/Conductive hearing loss should be 
identified at the earliest and proper remedial action be taken. 
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3. Unilateral hearing loss : 


If a child has unilateral hearing loss there is usually no evidence of speech problems. 
However, perception of speech signal in noisy background is poor in unilateral hearing loss. 
Therefore constraints may be seen on academic achievement. 


Hearing impaired listener need higher sound pressure levels of speech than normal 
hearing people in order to hear what is being said. 


4, Auditory Processing Deficits : 


Auditory processing deficit is present when the individual is not able to make full use of 
the ‘heared signal. It becomes a significant problem when the person is not able to reach full 
potential because of these auditory processing deficiencies. Auditory processing skills may be 
viewed on a continum from good to poor and an auditory processing problem can not be ruled 
out simply because there is an additional handicap such as hearing impairment An auditory 
processing deficit is not dependent upon a person’s age or intelligence. Auditory processing 
deficit may have adverse effect of academic achievement. 


Identification of Hearing Impairment 


As research is proving that mild hearing loss too can have adverse effect on academic 
achievement in young children, it is important to have child hearing checked at least once in 
a year. Best way of getting children checked for hearing in school is school screening 
programme. Children identified in school screening programme for hearing impaired may be 
referred for further investigation or treatment. Most of conductive loss can be medically or 
surgically treated by Otorhinolarygologist. Audiologist have skills to identify middle ear 
problem, sensorineural hearing loss, auditory processing deficit. Technology advancement has 
made possible for audiologist to measure hearing accurately and objectively even in infants. 


Remedies 


1 Most of conductive impaired can be medically or surgically treated by 
Otorhinolarygologist. For sensory neural hearing loss audiologist may provide adequate 
amplification, auditory training and development of speech and language perception skills. 


2. Room Acoustics : 


All of us experience poor speech perception if background noise is more. The task of 
perceiving speech signal becomes more difficult for children having hearing impairment even 
of mild categories or who have auditory processing deficit. 


This makes important for all classroom to have good room acoustics. That i is noise level 
within classroom should not exceed 45 to = dBA. 


3. Lip-Reading : 


Most hearing impaired children rely more heavily on visual cues for speech perception” 
than do their normally hearing counterparts. The ability to lip read appears to improve with 
age (Geffner & Levitt, 1987) and hearing levels (Erber, 1982), no doubt because each 
contribute to the listner’s ability to exploit cues. 


Therefore, it is important that teachers in classroom should avoid talking facing 
blackboard and must ensure that they are well seen by all students. 
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Educational Problems of Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
Students-A Theoretical Studv. 


Surita Som' 


Introduction 


This paper seeks to find out problems of education among scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribe students. The study is theoretical and primarily based on findings of various contemporary 
studies. 


Education is taken as an index for all round development of an individual. Education is 
one of the most important symbols of status and prestige in the society. It is a major basis of 
socio-economic progress of a society and of an individual as well. Education is a gateway for 
entry of an individual to the social class of specialists, intellectuals and technocrats who occupy 
privileged positions in the society and are associated with special rights and privileges. 


Development of a nation depends on the development of all sections of society and 
consequently the development of a section depends on the progress of education among its 
members. India is a multiclassed society and there is a large number of backward classess. 
Among the backward classes the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes need special attention. 
In comparison to other classes the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes suffer most from 
social backwardness, oppression, and economic deprivation. Education can emancipate the 
members of the society fróm the hang-over of time old unreasonable social taboos, superstition 
and prejudices. 


Article 341 and 342 of the Indian Constitution specify the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. According to 1991 Census they constitute 16.48% and 8.08% respectively of the 
country’s total population of 84.63 crore. Thus they constitute about 25% of the total 
population. The Constitution provided protection and safeguards for scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes. Some safeguards are (i) abolition of untouchability and forbidding of its 
practice in any form (Article 17); (ii) promotion of their education and economic interest and 
their protection from social injustice and all forms of exploitation (Article 46); (iii) access to 
educational institutions funded by the state {Article 29 (2)}, and (iv) setting up of tribal advisory 
councils and separate departments in states to promote the interests of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes (Articles 164 and 338 and Fifth schedule). 


Several welfare measures like ‘special central assistance’, ‘Coaching and allied scheme 
have been sponsored by the Government of India Several tribal Research Institutes have been 
set up over different parts of the country and the Welfare Ministry Sponsors Schemes of 
Research and training with financial assistance to Universities and research organisations 
relating to economic development and problem of the scheduled castes. 
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In sum, as some amount of money is associated with any scheme, the nation 1s spending 
a huge sum (to the tune of Rs. 700 crore in 1993-94) every year under different schemes 
for development and welfare of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes (India 1994). But 


is their development satisfactory? It needs a closer look particularly into their educational 
growth 


Table 1 
Literacy Percentage : 1991 Census. 


Population India. West Bengal 
General 52.21 57.70 
Scheduled Castes 37.41 42.21 
Scheduled Tribes 29.60 27.78 


Table 1. Indicates that literacy rates of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in India as 
a whole are much below that of general porulation and it is almost the same trend for West 
Bengal. 


Further, it is indicated in the ‘Report on Development of Female education Among Tribal 
Communities (1994) the dropout rates of scheduled tribe students at the Primary, Middle and 
Secondary levels in 1988-89 are respectively 64% , 78.08% and 86.72% with girls dropping 
out more than boys. It is also indicated in the same report that the enrolment figures of 
scheduled tribe students at different levels of schooling viz. Primary, Middle, Secondary and 
Higher Secondary are only 7.91, 5.21, 4.26 and 3.26 respectively in percentage. 


It is obvious from above discussions that provisions and welfare schemes could not 
promote literacy percentage of the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe classes upto the 
expected level So there exist some problems which discourage their enrolment but encourage 
dropping out and thereby lead to low literacy. What are those problems? 


The scheduled castes live along with the dominant group in most of the cases. But the 
scheduled tribes lead a segregated life styles, they face some common structural constraints 
due to which educational progress has been poor. These are socio-economic constraints, 
psychological constraints, ecological constraints, constraints of the educational system and 
ethnic constraints 


Socio-economic constraints : Scheduled caste and scheduled tribes are generally poor. 
Income level of parents is low. Family size is very big in most of the cases. Their social status 
is low. Girls’ education is extremely neglected (Sachchidananda, 1990). 


Psychological constraints : Most of scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students are 
first generation learners. There is shyness among them, low participation in school or hostel 
activities. They suffer from inferiority complex and feeling of social deprivation 
(Sachchidananda, 1990). 


Ecological Constraints : Geographical and communication factors play an important 
role in education specially of the scheduled tribes. The bulk of the tribal people live on 
plateaus and hill slopes while the scheduled castes live at a distance from the main village. 
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Constraints of the educational system : Scheduled tribe students face some internal 
problems in the educational system like problems of learning regional languages, problems in 
learning English and problems in learning to read. They have no more than working 
knowledge of regional languages and no Knowledge of scripts. They have not even informal 
education preparatory to school. 


Ethnic constraints : Most of the teachers, curriculum designers and text book writers 
are non-tribal and they have some preconceived negative ideas about the tribal people that 
‘they are genetically inferior in intelligence’, their culture is inferior; and so on. These create 
major obstacles in education (Kundu, 1994), 


Findings of few representative studies : It is found from the studies of Gangrade 
(1974), Aikarà (1980), Shah and Thaker (1974) that the socio-economic background of the 
scheduled caste students is not adequately developed. Pandey (1981) indicates.in his study that 
socio cultural background of the students is inferior. Their economic conditions were poor 
which lead the students to do manual labour. This in turn lead to low academic achievement. 
Most of the parents are illiterate. Most of the students are first generation learners (Gangrade, 
1974). There was great disparity in rates of growth in enrolment of scheduled caste with those 
students in the states and union territories. The tribal welfare upper primary schools are 
mostly situated far away from the main road (Krishnarao, 1986). The home environment of 
scheduled caste students are not congenial for their development (Gangrade, 1974). A large 
proportion of scheduled caste students and scheduled tribe students participated more in 
sports/NCC than other activities such as student unions, debates and literary activities (Lal, 
1974). 


The aspiration level of the students was lower than average showing lack of clarity about 
their future (Joshi, 1980). There had been a very high incidence of stagnation and drop out 
among the scheduled caste students (Aikara, 1980). The bitter and negative interaction 
between non-tribal and tribal students is also responsible for poor academic achievement 
(Pandey, 1981). 


Implications of these studies ' 


s 


Scheduled castes and scheduled tribals constitute a larger proportion of human resource 
in India. Lots of money have been spent and lots of investigations have been carried out, yet 
their attraction to modern world and education remains far from satisfactory. Various 
provisions have been made for their welfare but these could not bear expected fruits. Various 
studies have shown that scheduled castes and scheduled tribes have advanced but there is still 
a long way to go. Policies, programmes adopted so far seen inadequate to boost literacy 
among the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 


Scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students suffered from poor socio economic status. 
Home atmosphere is not suitable for them. Students are not regular in schools because of 
problems of food and clothing, learners are motivated not by self or their family but by 
governmenta! incentives. They lack strong motivation, ability, good study habits, good 
performances required for study. It is found that home environment on one side and school 
environment on the other do not fit each other. They feel themselves inferior. They usually 
project a low caste identity. They are mostly not interested in co-curricular activities. It is found 
that they are more interested to study in arts, only few students intending to take up science 
subjects. Hostel facilities are not upto the standard. Again heavy stress on relaxation, 
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reservation in admission and job for the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe candidates, have 
harmed their further progress. This provision in the Constitution has limited their knowledge 
and skill within certain points. The standard of teaching is low. Students’ perception of their 
teachers is not favourable indicating that the teachers have not been able to present tre right 
image of themselves. Studies further indicate that teachers suggested only lower level of 
occupations for them. Most of the teachers in tribal areas are non-tribal. They have ne specific 
knowledge about tribal way of life. They are unablet to build up a cordial relationshp with 
their students. Teachers are not trained in teaching in backward areas. 


Existing system of education is primarily based on urban non-tribal outlooks. D-fferent 
tribals have different tribal languages. Existing textbooks are not in their mother tongue. 
These possibly create in tribal learners a negative attitude towards themselves and their 
culture. The scheduled tribe students face some problems like problems of language, problems 
in reading and writing, cultural problems and so on. All this may be responsible for larce scale 
dropouts among tribal pupils. 


Suggestions and recommendations 


On the basis of these studies made. some suggestions and recommendations may be 
made. (i) There is need for such textbooks at the primary stage as will depict not onlv urban 
life, culture and customs but also tribal ones. (ii) Mother tongue as a medium of instruction at 
the primary is essential stage. (iii) Some special training for the teachers as also special 
educational programmes for tribal areas are needed. (iv) Many tribal languages having no 
script, these have to be developed. (v) Text books in the respective tribal languages Lave to 
be written depicting along with tribal culture the very ethos of Indian composite culture 
embodying unity among cultural diversities. (vi) The same spirit gave to be focused in ncn-tribal 
textbooks so that non-tribal children become aware and respectful of their tribal counterparts 
and vice versa from their very childhood and grow into members of an integrated nazion. (vii) 
It requires to create a congenial relation between teachers and scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribe students, students and students and teachers and parents. (viii) Sociocultural regenzration 
and arousing consciousness at individual level to promote aspiration for higher educaticn, self- 
confidence, positive social outlook, among the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe s-udents 
are highly essential. (xi) Effective and suitable guidance programmes have to be orgarised at 
the right time in order to lessen the problems of the students. (x) Proper measures have to 
be implemented to develop in them favourable attitudes towards self development. 
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